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8. In what ways, if any, does your 
definition of the purpose of Christian 
missions differ from that which was 
commonly held a generation ago ? How 
does it differ from that which was held 
one hundred years ago ? 

9. Has the history of Christian mis- 
sions since 1792, when Carey went out 
to India, justified the hopes then 
cherished ? 

10. Sum up in a few sentences what 
seem to you the most notable results 
of the movement as a whole. Have 
these justified the expenditure of money 
and of human life that they have cost ? 

11. What marked change has taken 
place in the attitude of mission boards 
and churches toward one another within 
the last quarter-century? Where has 



this changeof attitude been most marked, 
in the home lands or on mission fields ? 

12. What, in your judgment, are the 
principal causes of this change ? 

13. Has the movement reached its 
limit and shall we look for a reaction, 
or will it go still farther (a) at home ? 
(b) abroad ? 

14. Is there any country in the world 
in which it is reasonable to look forward 
to an early unification of the Christian 
churches ? If so, what is that country, 
and if several, in which country do you 
expect this result first ? 

15. Define definitely and compre- 
hensively the policy which the Christian 
church ought now to adopt toward the 
work of spreading Christianity in non- 
Christian lands. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR LEADERS OF BIBLE CLUBS 
USING THE OUTLINE COURSES 

With this month the suggestions for leaders of Bible classes are suspended. They will be 
resumed in the September issue of the BtBLiCAL World. Announcements for the studies of 
the next school year will be made in the July number. The summer months ofer an excellent 
opportunity for preparation for the leadership of a class in the autumn. Suggestions as to 
subject and textbook may be secured by addressing the office of the American Institute of 
Sacred Literature, University of Chicago. The suggestions to leaders which have already 
appeared in the Biblical World in igii-12 and IQI2-13 may be secured separately from 
the office of the Institute. 

The Liie of Christ' 



No one can approach the story of the 
death of Jesus without sadness. This feel- 
ing is not lessened by reminding ourselves 
of his divine nature, for his very divinity is 
manifested most strongly in the perfection 
of his human qualities, not the least of which 



was his susceptibility to bodily and mental 
suffering. 

But the horror of the spectacle of Jesus 
in the hands of his enemies, given over to 
the executors of legal murder, seemingly 
utterly defeated in the purpose of his life, 



' The textbook of this course is The Life of Christ, by Ernest D. Burton; 50 cents, plus 4 cents 
postage. Address the American Institute of SacredLiteratdre, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, 111. 
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is surpassed by the glory of the opposite 
picture of his calm, majestic forbearance, 
and pity for ignorance even when it was 
about to slay him. The transition to the 
stories of his visible triumph in the resurrec- 
tion appearances brings a fitting climax not 
only to the work of this month but to that 
of the course which is thus completed. 

There is very great haziness in the minds 
of most people as to the actual succession 
of events in the accounts of the betrayal, 
arrest, trial, death, and resurrection of 
Jesus. A good harmony of the Gospels 
through which to set them in order is espe- 
cially desirable. A self-constructed har- 
monized arrangement of the Scripture text, 
worked out by a member of the class from 
the outlines in the textbook, for the benefit of 
other members, would insure at least one per- 
son working through the accounts carefully. 

The thought of the class should be kept 
upon the ethical and spiritual aspects of 
the tragedy of Jesus' death, the desires, 
fears, hopes, and passions of the characters 
in the stupendous drama, and the contrasts 
which they offer in a study of the mind 
and heart of Jesus. But all these can be 
truly appreciated only through a careful 
consideration of the events in detail. The 
textbook furnishes the main outlines. 
These may be further subdivided to ad- 
vantage. The following outline of the 
trial before Pilate is an excellent example of 
detailed work.' Discussions of this sort 
should be assigned well in advance. 

a) The Jews bring Jesus before Pilate, but 
refuse to formulate an accusation. 
Mark 15:1; Luke 23:1; John 18:28-31. 

b) The charge of treason is preferred against 
Jesus. Luke 23:2. 

c) The examination of Pilate and the con- 
fession of Jesus. Matt. 27:11; Mark 
15:2; Luke 23:3; John i8:33-38a. 

d) The acquittal by Pilate. Luke 23:4; 
John 18:38/;. 

' From Burton and Mathews. Life of Christ. 



e) The renewed accusation. Matt. 27:12- 
14; Mark 15:3-5; Luke 23:5. 

/) Pilate sends Jesus to Herod. Luke 
23:6-12. 

g) Second acquittal and proposed release 
of Jesus by Pilate. Luke 23 : 13-16. 

h) The priests cause the people to prefer 
Barabbas. Matt. 27:15-21; Mark 15: 
6-1 1 ; Luke 23:18, ig; John 18:39, 4°- 

i) The crowd demands that Jesus be cruci- 
fied. Matt. 27:15-21; Mark 15:12-14; 
Luke 23:20-23. 

j) Pilate sacrifices Jesus to the priests with- 
out condemning him. Matt. 27:24-26; 
Mark 15:15; Luke 23:24, 25; John 
19:1. 

k) The soldiers abuse Jesus preparatory to 
the crucifixion. Matt. 27:27-30; Mark 
15:16-19; John 19:2, 3. 

/) After a final attempt to release him, 
Pilate formally condemns Jesus as a 
matter of self-preservation. John 19:4- 

IS- 
m) Jesus taken to be crucified. Matt. 27: 

31; Mark 15:20; John 19:16. 

A great difference will be noted between 
the general character of the resurrection 
stories and the narratives of Jesus' death. 
There may be members of the class who will 
raise a question as to the reliability of these 
resurrection narratives. The leader should 
read carefully on this subject in such of the 
reference books as he can command, and 
direct the attention of the class particularly 
to the overwhelming belief in these appear- 
ances of Jesus among the early Christians, 
which is so evident in all of the preaching 
of the apostles and of Paul. It is not, in 
this case, the details of the stories that are 
important, but the tremendous fact back 
of them, that after his death Jesus mani- 
fested himself in some unmistakable man- 
ner to various groups of those who had 
believed in the essential facts of his teach- 
ing. 
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Program I 

Leader: A presentation of the legal 
method of procedure in trying a Jew of 
Jesus' time for an offense, criminal under the 
Jewish law, but not under the Roman, and 
what constituted criminal offense under 
Jewish and Roman law. 

Members of the class: (i) The Gethsem- 
ane experience, from the point of view of 
Peter, James, John, and Judas. (2) Jesus, 
from the point of view of the Jewish San- 
hedrin. (3) Jesus, from the point of view 
of Pontius Pilate. (4) The story of the 
trial before Pilate and a discussion of it. 

(5) Peter and John in the crisis. (6) The 
Sanhedrin, Pilate, the rabble, Peter, and 
John from the point of view of Jesus. 

Subject for discussion: Could Jesus have 
saved himself? If so, why did he not do 
so? 

Program II 

Leader: The leader's task at this meeting 
should be to give a suitable background 
for and attitude toward, the resurrection 
stories. 

Members of the class: (i) The events at 
the tomb. (2) Stories of the appearance 
of Jesus, (a) by Cleopas and his companions, 

(6) by Peter, (c) by large groups of disciples, 
(i) by Thomas, (e) by the disciples on the 
shore of Galilee, (f) by Paul: I Cor. 15:8; I 
Cor. 9:1; Acts 9:1-9; Acts 22:6-11; Acts 
26:12-18. (3) The great commission. 
What does it mean today and now ? 

Subject for discussion: Can Christianity 
become a universal religion? 

At this, the last meeting of the class, 
the leader should direct the thought of the 
class to the larger results of the study 



of the year, for the attainment of which 
each student has been responsible. The 
facts of Jesus' life have been studied in 
order that the class might secure an appre- 
ciation of his supreme personality. This 
is a task too great to be accomplished in one 
year. A foundation only has been laid. 
Why not now assign topics to different 
members of the class to be studied and 
thought upon during the summer ? They 
may be such as the following: Jesus (a) 
the personal friend, (6) his intellectual alert- 
ness, (c) his knowledge of truth, (i) his 
treatment of bodily illness, (e) his concep- 
tion of himself, (/) his personal religion, 
(g) his attitude toward his environment, 
(h) his method and skill as a teacher, (i) his 
work as a leader of public thought. 

Reference Reading 

Rhees, The Life of Jesus, chaps, viii, ix; 
Sanday, Outlines of the Life of Christ, pp. 170-90; 
Stapfer, The Death and Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, chaps, viii fif.; Dawson, The Life of Christ, 
pp. 389-447; Andrews, The Life of Our Lord, 
pp. 502-639; Lake, The Resurrection of Jesus, 
entire book; Edersheim, The Life of Christ, pp. 
S33-652; Gilbert, The Student's Life of Jesus, 
pp. 273-334; Farrar, The Life of Christ, chaps. 
Ivii-lxii; Holtzmann, The Life of Jesus, pp. 
464-529. 

Consult Hastings' Dictionary of Christ and 
the Gospels for articles on "Resurrection of 
Christ," "Death of Christ," "Crucifixion," 
"Cross Bearing," "Cross," " Crown of Thorns," 
"Malefactor," "Pilate," "Piece of Money," 
"Accusations against Christ," "Agony," "Ap- 
pearances of Christ," "Annas," "Caiaphas," 
"Gethsemane," "Sanhedrin," "Sepulchre," 
"Tomb," "Trial of Jesus." Articles upon 
many of these subjects will also be found in 
Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible. 
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The Foreshado^vin^s of the Christ' 



A long period, perhaps three hundred 
years, is covered by the work of the prophets 
which we are to consider in this final month 
of our work: Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, 
Joel, and Jonah. All of these books are 
brief. The longest of them, that bearing 
the name of Zechariah, contains but four- 
teen chapters, probably coming from more 
than one prophet and at least two periods. 

To the class, as well as to the Hebrews 
who journeyed back to Palestine in compa- 
nies large and small, the thought of the his- 
toric return is full of anticipation. After the 
glowing promises of Isaiah, it is hard to 
realize that the rebuilding of a ruined city 
by a poor and struggling population was no 
easy and inspiring task. These books come 
as cries out of the darkness from a people 
driven by the claims of humanity and their 
own need, to mingle with the neighboring 
peoples, yet held apart from them, in the 
belief that the preservation of their own 
integrity as a race could alone insure them 
success and happiness. It was more than 
a struggle for existence as a state; there was 
a mental readjustment and a moral battle 
beside which the problems of the exile 
were but a shadow. Only the shell of 
formalism and legality in which the religion 
of Jehovah became incased could have 
preserved it through this long period of 
external persecution and internal conflict. 
That it was preserved, and ministered to 
souls great with spiritual longing, is abun- 
dantly seen in the Psalms and Prophets that 
we shall study. 

The foreshadowings of this period center 
about the coming of Jehovah and the prepa- 
ration of his city externally and spiritu- 
ally for that great event. Every disaster, 
every defection of individuals or groups, 
seems to prophets and priests alike to post- 



pone that day. At times they even picture 
its coming as a day of wrath, because of the 
indifference of the people to the temple and 
the worship of Jehovah, an indifference which 
we may well believe was due in great part 
to absorption in the effort to secure the 
necessities of life. In their thought, no man 
was great enough to be the king of this 
people, Jehovah was to honor them with 
his own presence. Looking back over 
this long period of disappointed hopes and 
expectations, it seems but a short step to 
the passionate beliefs of Jesus' day which 
would not permit the Jews to comprehend 
a spiritual Messiah, whose mission was to 
release his people from their burden of 
formalism, and to set free those souls which, 
great in their simplicity, might conceive 
of God as a loving father to all mankind. 

The leader of the class wUl find that the 
books of Jonah and Joel, originally assigned 
by this course to an earlier time, seem 
natural steps in the development of thought 
if studied in this period. 

Program I 

Leader: A vivid presentation of the 
conditions, political, social, and religious, 
surrounding the city during the early days 
of the new Jerusalem. 

Members of the class: (i) The rebuilding 
of the city. (2) The material and spiritual 
crisis which Haggai and Zechariah tried to 
meet. (3) Malachi's message. (4) Aspects 
of the ''day of Jehovah" as pictured by 
these prophets. (5) A review by the class 
of the outline of the entire course, selecting 
only the section titles which, printed in 
heavy type, indicate the more definite 
steps of the growth of the idea of deliverance. 
In each case, an effort should be made to 
recall the general thought of the illustrative 



' The textbook for this course is The Foreshadowings of the Christ, by William Rainey Harper; 
50 cents, plus 4 cents postage. Address the American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 
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passage. Let this review continue through 
the period of the first Isaiah. 

Subject for discussion: Have we prophets 
in our midst today? Is Deut. i8:i8, 19 a 
true test of the modern as well as the ancient 
prophet ? 

Program II 

Leader: An explanation of what is meant 
by a theocratic government, and some 
reflections upon the varying emphasis upon 
this phase of government in Israel, from the 
days of Samuel to the coming of Christ. 

Members of the class: (i) The message of 
Joel. (2) Reading of the Book of Jonah with 
a summary of each story in succession, and 
a final summary of its great message, the 
universal interest of Jehovah in the human 
family. (3) A reading of some of the psalms 
of rejoicing assigned to the period after the 
Return. (4) A completion of the survey of 
"foreshado wings" from Isaiah to the end 
of the course. 

Subjects for discussion: (i) How can we 



account for such a joyful note in many 
of the psalms coming from these times? 
(2) What has our study of prophecy added 
to our ability to understand and appreciate 
Jesus ? 

Reference Reading 

H. P. Smith, Old Testament History, chaps, 
xvi-xx; Kirkpatrick, The Doctrine of the Proph- 
ets, pp. $oo-$^i; Kent, History of the Jewish 
People, Vol. II; Comill, The Prophets of Israel, 
pp. 145-73; Sanders and Kent, Messages of the 
Prophets, pp. 197-254, 289-302, 323-54; George 
Adam Smith, Book of the Twelve Prophets, Vol. 
II, chaps, xv-xxxviii; Cheyne, Jewish Religious 
Life after the Exile, entire volume; Goodspeed, 
Israel's Messianic Hope, chaps, viii-x; Cham- 
berlin. The Hebrew Prophets, chaps, xiv, xv, xvi. 

Consvilt Hastings' 4-volume and i-volume 
Bible Dictionary for articles on the following: 
"Haggai," "Book of Haggai," "Malachi," 
"Zechariah," "Book of Zechariah," "Joel," 
"Jonah," "Book of Jonah," "Vision," "Jeru- 
salem," "Religion of Israel," "Ezra," 
"Nehemiah," "Zerubbabel," "HoUness Code," 
"Darius." 



The American Institute or Sacred Literature will pub- 
lish in the Biblical World, beginning in October, 1913, two new 
reading courses for ministers and teachers. The first, covering five 
months, will present the vital issues which today center about the 
Religion and the Literature of the Old Testament. It will be pre- 
pared by Professor J. M. Powis Smith of the Old Testament 
Department in the University of Chicago. 

The second course will be furnished by Professor Theodore G. 
Soares of the Department of Practical Homiletics and Religious 
Education. His topic will be the Psychology of Religion and Its 
Practical Application in Religious Education. 

Announcements of the general work of the Institute will be 
made in the July, August, and September numbers. These an- 
nouncements will relate to courses for Bible classes, special teacher- 
training courses, local institutes for Sunday-school teachers, and 
many other details. 



